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(conTINUED.) 


B Y this time the horses had reached 
the house,which they surrounded ; and their 
riders knocking loudly at the door, demand- 
ed immediate admittance: the old man 
arose, and having hurried on his clothes, 
opened the door. A party rushed in, whilst 
tlhe rest remained at their posts. Having 
struck a light, they began to search the 
house; some of them ascending into the 
room where our travellers lodged, found 
them already dressed, and immediately 
seized them. Mr. Norton demanded the 
reason of this outrage; when one of them 
answered—‘* D—n you, you'll know when 
Jack Ketch gets you into his clutches.”— 
Epwakp would have resented this brutal 
language, had not Mr. Norton whisper- 
ed him to be quiet. One of the men cal- 
led to those below, saying, ‘* we have 
got the villains!” Immediately a person 
came upstairs, who upon entering the 
room, exclaimed, ‘‘ Mr. Norton !—These 
are not the men we seek,” said he, ad- 
dressing his companions. Mr. Noxrron 
soon discovered this person to be a gentle- 
man with whom he had a slight aequaint- 
ance, and enquired of him what was the 
occasion of this tumult. The gentleman in- 
formed him in a few words, that two rob- 
bers had plundered him some time ago ; 
that accidentally meeting and recognizing 
them yesterday, he had followed them un- 
verceived, until he saw them enter this 
house, and had now brought a body of ar- 
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med men to take them. Mr. Norton in 
return informed the gentleman of what had 
befallen himself and Epwarp, and the 
observations he had made in the house, o- 
mitting, however, the figure which they 
had seen. They all now joined in search- 
ing the house, but they could discover no- 
thing that would serve to implicate the in- 
habitants in the robbery. The three fe- 
males, during the whole procedure, ran a- 
bout the house, crying, and making a thou- 
sand extravagant and unnatural gestures. 

Disappointed in their object, the party 
prepared to leave the house. As they were 
going to towards his habitation, and the 
storm was over, Mr. Norton agreed to 
accompany them. Nothing material oc- 
curred on the road, and our travellers got 
safe home about sun-rise. Mr. Noxton 
retired to bed ; but Epwarp immediately 
sought for William, and enquired what 
news from the ghost? “ I saw it again,” 
Sir, said William, when last evening I 
visited the wood ; “ and if I was not frm- 
ly convinced of the non-existence of these 
gentry, I should think it something super- 
natural ; for I gained so much upen it that 
it was but a few feet before me, when 
suddenly turning round a large bush of al- 
der and privy, it vanished.” Epwarpb 
replied, that he did not in the least doubt 
but they would make a discovery short- 
ly, that would explain these mysterious 
appearances; but advised William to pay 
no more visits to the haunted wood, until 
they should be furnished with arms. He 
then informed him of what had happened 
to Mr. Norton and himself ; after which 
he repaired to his chamber to refresh him- 
self with sleep, of which he stood in m xin 
need, and ina short time was locked i 
the embraces of Morphews. i 

In afew days Mr. Norton had an op- 
portunity of procuring a quantity cf pow- 
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der and ball, together with two pair of pis- 
tols, and several swords. He had lately 
been prevented from taking his accustomed 
rides on horseback, by a fear of meeting 
the robbers ; but being now in a condition 
for defending himself, he resumed his u- 
sual exercise, generally accompanied by 
Epwarp. One morning going out ear- 
lier than common, they extended their 
ride to a large hill, or rather mountain, 
which lay ata considerable distance, and 
over which the public road passed. Having 
gained the summit, they stopped to view 
the beauties of the surrounding scene. Be- 
low their feet, on either side, lay exten- 
sive vallics, glistening with dew, over 
which one part of the hill projected, form- 
ing a perpendicular descent of several hun- 
dred feet. Thed eer ran {eartessly along the 
edge of the precipice, which a human be- 
ing could net view, even at a distance, 
without emotions of herror. At an im- 
mense distance appeared the Green Moun- 


tains, scarcely distinguishable from the 
azure clouds, that floated on the atmos- 
phere; while two country seats, each 


built on an eminence, were the only inter- 
mediate points the eye had to rest on, 
The whole prgspect was wild and roman- 
tic, with but M¥tle appearance of cultiva- 
tion. Such however, affoct the 
contemplative mind more strongly thon 
level plains, crowned with the most luxu- 
riant herbage, or groaning beneath the 
pressure of the yellow grain ready for the 
sickle. Here, lost in admiration , Mr. Nor- 
Ton and Epwarp sat silently on their 
horses, who were picking the scanty ver- 
dure from the edge of the road ; when sud- 
denly a report of fire-arms, awakened them 
from their reverie. The notse seemed to 
proceed from but a little distance ; and their 
own recent adventure led them to cagclude 
that some traveller had been assailed b» 
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an 
the same fohbers who had plundered them, 


end thes détermined to assist him,  Pro- 
cecding therefore with all possible expedi- 
tion alorg the road, which wound among 
the recks towards the valley, they soon 
found their conjecture right; the two rob- 
bers were attacking a coach ; one of them 
was combating w ith a gentleman, by ne 
side, while the other was assailing the coach- 
man and footman. When Mr. Norton 
and Epwaro made their appearance, the 
before they reach- 
ed the coach, the gentleman, weakened by 


villains made off. But 
loss of blood, had fallen on the ground. 
neither of whom were 
pplyi ing a pocket hand- 
kerchief to the principal wound, which 
was in his thigh, Mr. Nortow and Ep- 
vVARD aligi ted, an a the former proceeded 
to examine the wound; when suddenly a 
scream of joy, called their attention to the 
coach ;—they turned;—it was Mary Pol- 
ton! The feelings of Epwarp may be 
better. imagined than described ;—he flew 
to her ; andaccosting her with the appel- 
lation of “ my love,” tenderly embraced 
her. This term did not escape the atten- 
tion of Mr. Norton, who, after slightly 
speaking to Mary, continued his attention 
io the unfortunate gentleman. lt was now 
determined they should proceed to Mr. 
Nor‘ron’s house ; the woundéd man with 
Mary in the coach, Mr. Norton and Ep- 
warp on horseback, and the servant follow- 
ing. As they went slowly along, Mr. Nor- 
ron enquired of Mary how she came to be 
so far from her father’s house, and in com ipa- 
ny witha stranger? But she desired to be ex- 
cused from giving him satisfaction until 
they arrived at his hous¢é. Epwarp, as 
he road silently by the side of the coach, 
fe et his mind torn by a variety of contend- 
ig passions—lcve, jealousy, ‘and suspicion, 
by turns possesse | him ; he reflected, that 
his beloved Mary wasin the coach with a 
man whom he had no knowledge of, and 
he thought fer a rere had changed 
her affections, and placed#fhem on this un- 
known stranger; that they would shortly 
be married, or perhaps were so already :— 
Grief took possession of his heart, and 
this was succeeded by rage and indigna- 
tion against his rival; but these were over- 
come when he remembered his condition. 
Again, he would strive to form some plausi- 
ble conjecture, that might exculpate her ; 
but he could invent no circumstance within 
the bounds of probability, which satisfied 
him; and he continued in a maze of un- 
certainty, until they arrived at Norville, 
(for 8 had Mr. Norrow named bis es- 


The two servants, 
hurt, were busy ina 


tate.) The gentleman was put to bed, | 





and a doctor sent for,who on examining the 
wound, said it was but trifling, and that 
ina week or two, he could ‘entirely cure 
him. 

Epvwarp having left the house to give 
some necessary orders about the farm, Mr. 
Norton took the opportunity of again re- 
questing from Mary an explanation of pre- 
sent appearances. With this request she 
now cheerfully complied, and gave him a 
minute account of every circumstance, 
which proved perfectly satisfactory, as far 
as it related to herself. 

Epwar p restrained his curiosity tll the 
evening, when he desired Mary to accompa- 
ny him to a little arbour he had erected on 
the summitofa hill, back of Mr. Nortown’s 
house, and which commanded a view of 
the whole estate. Here, shaded by the 
surrounding trees, Mary related to the 
impatient Epwarp every thmg that. had 
occurred to her since their separation. 
But before she began, she exacted a pro- 
mise from him, that he would not attempt 
to revenge any indignities that had been 
offered her: he gave the promise, tho’ with 
reluctance,—and Mary thus proceeded : 

“* Soon after you removed to this piace, 
my dear Epwaxp, finding that the well- 
known scenes which we had often viewed 
together, served only to heighten the grief 
your absence occasioned, | prevailed on 
my father to suffer me to visit my aunt, 
whois married to a gentleman in this state. 
After [had been there some time, the per- 
son who was with me in the coach arrived. 
Inhim I found, that a graceful form and 
genteel address, served only to cover a most 
depraved heart: Mr. Randall is an En- 
glishman, in possession of a large fortune, 
and is making a tour through the Unitéd 
States, and having letters of recommenda- 
tion from a merchant in Philadelphia to my 
uncle, was cordially received. He soon 
began to pay me particular attention, 
which I returned with a cold civility ; but 
this, although it mortified his pride, did not 
deter him from continuing his *devoirs. 
Still I persevered in the same behaviour to- 
wards him, which I have since found, deter- 
mined him toruin me. Yesterday he propos- 
ed to my aunt to take her and myself in his 
coach to Windsor, in order to see a great 
curiosity, which he said was to be exhi- 
bited there. My aunt having caught a severe 
cold, of which circumstance Randall was 
apprised, declined going herself; but ob- 
served, that Icould accompany him. Al- 
though this was what he wished for, yet 
he condoled with my aunt on the occasion, 
declaring he was very much grieved he 
could not have the honour of her company. 
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After breakfast we set ont alone in the 
coach: he soon began to hint in indirect 
terms, his passion for me; but not appear- 
ing to understand his hints, he told me 
in plain terms, that he was in love, and 
could not live without me._ To this, I re. 
plied, that he need not deceive himself an 

longer; for that it was impossible I should 
ever return his affection, and that, there- 
fore, he had better encourage it no long- 
er. ‘ You will see that,” replied he, with 
a malignant grin. The manner in which 
he spoke these words, surprised me, as 
well as our having travelled so long 
without reaching the place of destination, 
and a suspicion of I scarcely knew what, 
entered-my mind. I asked “him, how fat 
we were from Windsor? “ Further than 
when we started,” said he ;— Deceive not 
yourself, Miss Bolton, you are in my pow- 
er, and it will become you to submit with 
a good grace to your fate: I have con- 
trived this scheme as a reward for the con- 
tempt with which you have treated me, and 
shall take you to a place where you will be 
sole mistress, and have nothing to do but 
to contribute to my pleasure.” To this 
insolent speech, I replied only with my 
tears: to think myself in the power ofa 
man I detested, and that man intent on the 
most diabolical deeds, filled me with unut- 
terable grief: yet I did not despair, but 
hoped, that should we pass any travellers, 
I might be able to make them hear my 
cries. But in this I was disappointed, for 
the coachman had orders to give his master 
notice when any one approached, and the 
wretch immediat ely drew up the blinds, 
and applied the cushion to my mouth,which 
he held so close, that I was sometimes al- 
most suffocated. For waggoners and coun- 
trymen, however, he did think this precau- 
tion necessary. We travelled all night, he of- 
fering me no other insults than words ; un- 
til this morning, when perceiving the horse- 
men approach, he prepared to affix the 
cushion to my mouth; when presentlya 
voice was heard, ordering the coachman to 
stop, which he did. Randall called to him 
to drive on, but the other threatened to 
blow his brains out if he stirred. Randall 
seizing his pistols, leaped out, and fired. 
The robbers returned the salute, and the 
servant coming up, assisted his master, The 
villains would, however, undoubtedly have 
prevailed, had not your assistance saved us 
—Yes, my dear Epwarp, you delivered 
us from the robbers, and—(taking h's hand, 
while tears started to her eyes)—you have 
saved me from eternal infamy!”> 


(To be continued: ) 
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ON POVERTY AND WEALTH. 


HOW liable even is honesty to be affect- 
ed by the opinion of the world; but truth, 
which graces. its front, ought never to be 
abashed at any misintente’ which are con- 
sidered prejudicial to dignity, in the eyes 
of pride, fashion, and vanity. How irk- 
some the tattered garb of poverty sits on 
one who has felt the power of wealth, and 
proof of unacceptable friendship. That 
kind of imaginary friendship, which is of- 
fered daily, when there appesst no chance 
of its hy pocritical professions being accep- 
ted. How grating in general is the reci- 
tal of distress to the feelings of the man who 
hath seen better days. What is the cause 
of this habitual fear? Is it not pride, that 
nurse of criminal passions, and canker- 
worm to the heart? Is it not pride that 
seeks concealment in the hour of adversity, 
and evades the friendly interrogatories and 
proffered support of disinterestedness. Men 
are ashamed mostly of their accidental con- 
dition, and envious at the prosperity of their 
neighbours. What makes wealth so ea- 
gerly pursued, is that the general opinion 
misleads us, by the belief of its acquiring 
always happiness. This is erroneous, and 
proofs positive serve to annihilate the po- 
sition: 

**For fairly owning, riches, in effect, 

** No grace of heav’n, nor token of th’ elect ; 


*“Giv’n tothe fool, the mad, the vain, the evil, 
“To Ward, to Waters, Chartres, aud the devil.” 


Tis not within the costly palaces of the 
great, that contentment dwelleth. Sooner 
expect to see the smiling face of satisfac- 
tion within the thatched cottage of the hus- 
bandman, than to behold pleasure beaming 
on the countenance of the purse-proud lord. 
—What matter its it to Lorenzo, whether 
his income be one dollar, or one hundred 
dollars per day, if it is sufficient for his sup- 
port. He seeks for happiness— 

“ Know then this truth, (enough for man to know) 

** Virtue alone is happiness below.” 

And wifl wealth purchase virtue >—No.— 
Will riches buy sense or genius ?—No.— 
Then it is a negative benefit to society.— 
What is wealth ?—The guarantee of inde- 
pendence, replies the miser.—Who is in- 
dependent ?—‘ He who died yesterday.” 
—No more he toils to support a casual 
and temporary existence. No more he 
treads the miser’s path, and adopts his arts 
to possess wealth—How short and transi- 
tory is human life! How vain the endea- 
vour to encompass futurity, and heap up 
wealth for that day, which one may never 


p ted pride ?—Wealth. 





enjey. Even Lorenzo counted his money 
in the evening, and fixed upon the spot 
where his country-house should be erected. 
Scarce had two days elapsed, till the nev- 
er-failing messenger obliged his soul to fly 
to its last abode. But so hard and painful 
to many is the gripe of poverty, that it sup- 
plants reason occasionally, and produces 
consequences of direful hue. The laws of 
custom are arbitrary: they enforce obedi- 
ence, without prudential considerations ; 
and bind firmly, without the means of re- 
treating from ultimate danger. This, how- 
ever, is a consequence resulting from hav- 
ing tasted the sweets of wealth, and having 
been allured to the paths of pleasure. The 
guidance of prudence is neglected, and the 
apostle of wealth, becomes the victim of 
unrestrained desire; he lolls in the lap of 
luxury ; the action of his mind towards tem- 
perance is stopped, and the course of vir- 
tue obstructed ; his faculties are impaired 
by licentiousness, and his health rained by 
enjoyment. How often has the once youth- 
ful Ferdinand exclaimed, when gasping 
under the pressure of sickness, ‘‘ Why was 
I born to be affluent? “ Vain pomp and 
glory of riches! I hate ye.” —-Poverty 
may be said to be a necessary cure for the 
irregularity which wealth occasions; for a 
sudden change and diminution of wealth has 
generally produced a change favourable to 
virtue ; the passions which were at full li- 
berty before, to gratify their lust, become 
checked ; the heart is opened, and every 
effort of sensibility awakened for that dis- 
tress, which, when misfortune is at home, 
she ws practically what are the real fee!ings 
of misery. Poverty, with all its inconve- 
niences, has never proved so detrimental 
to virtue, as wealth—What was it genera- 
What was it created 
deceit and villainy ?—The desire of wealth. 
What was it taught “ the murderer’s sword 
to kill?”?—Wealth.— 


** Oh wealth, ill-fated! which no act of fame, 
‘« E’er taught to shine; or sanctify’d from shame.” 


Andg lastly, there would be no inconveni- 
ence from poverty, 1f the poor only listen- 
ed to the voice of conviction, and were 
not dazzled by the external beauties of 
the rich man’s equipage; but weighed in- 
ellectually, whether these tinsel gew- 
gaws could reasonably administer joy to 
despondency, or cure the mind of its root- 
ed sorrow :—then would they bless Him, 
whose views are directed for their benefit, 
and whose will ought not to occasion the 
frown of dissatisfaction, or:the sigh of dis- 
contentment. 

THIgFREE-THINKER. 
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The Lex Tarsonts properly applic? 
[From Sewarn's ANECDOTES.) 


The Duke of Guise was married to a Prin 
cess of Cleves, a woman of great be 
who, from living in the gallant court of Cat h- 
arine de Medicis, vias supposed not to be in- 
sensible to the passion which a handsome 
young man of the name of St. Magrin enter- 
tained for her. Catharine de Medicis, having 
on some particular day invited the principal 
ladies of the court to a bal! and supper, al 
which each of them was to be served i by the 
young noblemen of the court, who were to 
be dressed in the liveries of their mistresses, 
the Duke very anxiously entreated the 
Dutchess not to be present, teiling her that 
he did not in the least mistrust her virtue, 
but as the public had tatked very freely a- 
bout her and St. Magrin, it was much bet- 
ter that she should not afford fresh matter 
for scandal. The Dutchess pleaded for ex- 
cuse, that as the Queen had invited her to 
go, she could not possibly refuse her. The 
Dutchess went to the entertainment, which 
lasted till six o’clock in the moraing. At 
that very late hour she returned home and 
went to bed; she had however scarcely laid 
herself down in it, when she saw the door 
open very slowly, and the Duke of Guise 
entered the room, followed by an aged ser- 
vant, who carried a basomof broth in his 
hand. The Duke immediately locked the 
door, and coming up to the bed ina very 
deliberate manner, thus accosted her, m a 
firm and determined tone of voice :—* Ma- 
dam, although vou would not do last night 
what I desired you, you shall do it now, 
Your dancing of last night has mést proha- 
bly heated youa little; you must drink im- 
mediately this bason of broth.” The Dutch- 
ess suspecting it to be poison, burst into 
a flood of tears, and begged hard that the 
Duke would ‘permit her to send formher 
Confessor before she drank it ¢ bet in vain, 
and the Dutchess finding all resistance to 
no purpose, swallowed the broth. 
as she had done this, 
room, lockitfz the door after him. Inthree 
or four ho afterwards the Duke again 
paid her a visit, and with an affected sifiile 
upon his countenance, said, “* Madam, I am 
afraid that you have spent your time very uns 
pleasantly since I left you;"I fear too that 
I have been the cause of this; judge then, 
madam, of all the ti that you have made 
me pass as unpleasi as his: take céin- 
fort, however, you fi I assure you, no- 
thing to fear; Iam willing to believe, in 
my turn, that I have nothing to be appre- 
hensive of: but, however, in future, if you 
please, we will avoid playing these tricks 
with each other,” 
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he went out of the 
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The Commentator, No. 15. 


© Who sees pale amidst his 
store, 

«© Sees bit is backward steward of the poor: 

« Liiis year a reservoir to keep and Spare, 

** The next a fountain spouting thro’ his heir.” 


POPE. 


Mammon pine 


MOST of the evil propensities of our na- 
ure, are eventually our punishment for 
their indulgence. This observation expe- 
rience will justify; and Lysander and Alti- 
mius were examples which tended to its 
confirmation. The latter had began to 
lose credit, eren with the extortionate Jew- 
ish usurers, who took advantage of the ne- 
cessity which his extravagance had oeca- 
sioned, and supplied him with money upon 
bonds, at the smoderaie rate of cent per cent ; 
but nothing could rouse him from his lethar- 
gy tosee his desperate situation, till he 
was engulphed in the vortex of ruin,—till 
some capital losses, sustained by the part- 
nership, shook their credit, and rendered 
it necessary to strike the name of Altimius 
from the mutual concern. When Altimi- 
us admitted reflection, he found his affairs 
in'so desperate a posture, as to preclude 
the probability of his ever regaining his sta- 
iion in society, which had hitherto ren- 
dered him an objectof envy. His impetu- 
ous disposition, and his abhorrence of mel- 
ancholy, instantly prompted him to escape 
from his cares through the friendly medium 
of a pistol; and he walked from his house 
ato the city, witha determination to pro- 
cure one, and enter upon ‘f new scenes of 
untried being.” Fortunately for the rash 
Altimius, before he obtained the implement 
of destruction, his guardian. spirit threw a 
bailiff in his way, who had been ordered 
toarrest him by cne of his creditors, who 
had acquired a knowledge of his misfor- 
tunes, and he was conveyed to the King’s- 
Bench prison, where he was left to the tor- 
menting reilecticns of having disregarded 
the admonitions of prudence, and continu- 
ed to pursue the flowery patffof folly. 

Meanwhile Lysander was pursuing his 
studies with unremitted assiduity and per- 
severence ; no interval of pleasurable re- 
Jaxation enlivened their tediousness, but 
the prospect of reaping a golden harvest as 
the reward of his labeurs, was a sufficient 
inducement ‘or him to continue them with 
steady application. His favourite system 
of frugality was invariably pursued, and 
when he sheok off the shackles by which he 
was confined during his minority, his pas- 

sion for the acc umelethon of riches, burned 
with adced fury, and his steady attempts to 





become conspicuous in his profession, in 
order that he might arrive at opulence, 
were crowned with success. As is usual, 
when any despicable passion reigns uncon- 
trolled in the breast of man, avarice con- 
quered and absorbed every noble sentiment 
of Lysander. His heart never palpitated 
with emotion when a fellow-creature rela- 
ted his distresses, the offspring of misfor- 
tune, or which had been produced by the 
iron grasp of oppression, and his hand 
never bestowed the boon of charity. Con- 
sequently his ear was never regaled with 
prayers put up to the throne of Omnipo- 
tence, for his welfare ; and he was an en- 
tire stranger to the sweet sensations which 
the children of benevolence enjoy. No 
one loved Lysander, for he possessed no a- 
miable qualities, and he considered the ac- 
quisition of wealth, by any means, which 
the letter of the law did not proscribe as 
criminal, as perfectly consonant with eve- 
ry principle of equity and propriety. None 
therefore loved him, but many hated. At 
the period when the ill-starr’d Altimius 
was rapidly approaching the abyss of rain 
into which his folly finally led him; while 
he was tottering on the verge of destruc- 
tion, the keen eye of Lysander, ever vigi- 
lant to promote his self-interest, saw the 
propriety of dissolving entirely every re- 
maining connection with him. He was 
fast attaining to wealth and power; his 
practice was extensive, and he had been 
appointed a judge. With defective princi- 
ples, Lysander,united consummate hypo- 
crisy ; his professions were mostly in direct 
contradiction to the genuine sentiments of 
his heart ; and while, with fascinating, ir- 
reproachablte conduct, and an unblemished 
character, he threw the wary off their guard, 


he generally took advantage of the confi-% 


dence reposed in him, to increase his pri- 
vate fortune ; at least when he could con- 
trive it so as to escape the possibility of de- 
tection. When he heard of the misfortunes 
of his former friend, he felt no sensation of 
pity for the companion of his juvenile years, 
but railed at his indiscretions with severity, 
and drew a comparison between himself 
and the former, very flattering to his own 
self-sufficiency. Fortune, who distributes 
her favours with so much seeming injustice, 
not content with crowning Lysander’s ap- 
plication with riches and honour in the line 
of his profession, added to his opulence, by 
conferring on him a wife with a large es- 
tate. Her disposition was perfectly conge- 
nial with his own, and, actuated by the 
same spirit of ayarice, which was conspicu- 
ousin his every action, she took care to have 
the estate settled on herchildren, Thus em- 





ployed in the ceaseless round of his profes- 
sional duties, and feeling every hour renew- 
ed avidity for the increase of his wealth, 
already more than sufficient to gratify the 
desire ofany person of any moderation, he 
endeavoured to banish from his remem- 
brance every trace of -Altimius, who re- 
mained in prison for several years, when 
his health yielded to the severity of his im- 
prisonment, and he sought refuge from his 
sorrows in the grave. His decease wag 
sincerely lamented by many, who had been 
relieved by his benevolence, and had pi- 
tied his misfortunes, without possessing 
the ability of liberating him from his con- 
finement. 

Lysander’s ruling passion rendered him 
insensible to the real pleasures of life ; he 
was too much occupied in the pursuit of the 
glittering phantom, to possess real happt- 
ness. He was a father, but the endearing 
title had no charms for his mind: insensi- 
ble to the attractions of his infant son, 
as he beheld him approach towards ma- 
turity, he looked upon him with an in- 
vidious eye, as one who intended to de- 
prive him of his wealth. To bestow on 
him a good education, would occasion a 
greater expence than Lysander’s avarice 
could admit, and he suffered his son Charles, 
the sole heir to all his immense possessions, 
to reach the age of manhood, without pos- 
sessing as much classical knowledge as was 
necessary to capacitate him for the ordinary 
functions of life. His parsimonious spi- 
rit restricted him while he was under his 
authority, from every youthful gratifica- 
tion; it cannot, therefore, be wondered 
at, that Charles had imbibed with his 
growing years, a rooted aversion to fruga- 
lity, and would, when it came into his 
possession, give the public the advantage 
which the circulation of his father’s treasure 
would afford, as he knew so little the va- 
lue of it. The mother of Charles died 
while he was an infant, consequently, 
when he arrived at the age of twenty-one, 
he was totally indeperdent of his father, 
for whom he did not entertain the least spark 
of filial affection. With extreme reluc- 
tance, Lysander gave up to Charles the 
fortune he was entitled to, which he per- 
ceived would be soon expended. The event 
verified his anticipations,altho’ he lived not 
to see it; for no sooner had Charleg be- 
come master of his fortune, than he launch- 
ed into every species of exravagance, and 
shone forth a brilliant meteor upon the world 
of gaicty. About this time Lysander was 
detected in illicit practices in the execution 
of the duties of his office, for which he was 
tried : his good fortune seemed now to have 
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suddenly and entirely deserted him ;—he was 
found guilty of venality on the clearest evi- 
dence, fined in a large sum, and deprived 
of his office, with the additional mortifica- 
tion of being rendered incapable of ever fil- 
ling another. ‘This severe and unexpected 
stroke of fate, which diminished his fortune 
very considerably, blighted iis character 
for ever, and depriv ied! him of the means of 
pursuing his favourite employment, the ac- 
cumulation of riches, weighed heavy upon 
his fortitude. This misfortune, for which 
he was totally unprepared, combined with 
the mortification produced by the conduct 
of his son, which was so directly contrary 
to his wishes, preyed upon his constitution, 
which was soon undermined by aslow fever, 
that finally put a period to his existence, 
and he was obliged to appear before that 
tribuna!, whose irrevocable decision he had 
so much reason to dread. Tormented by 
the reproaches of his conscience, for the 
many criminal acts of extortion of which he 
had been guilty, his death-bed was plant- 
ed with thorns, which added new horror 
to the appearance of the grisly monarch— 
Death. His decease occasioned no sensa- 
tions of sorrow in the mind of any man: he 
had given no one reason to deplore the e- 
vent, but he had rendered it a period of re- 
joicing to many, who had beey the objects 
of his oppression, or whose substance had 
excited his cupidity——Had_ Lysander or 
Altimius pursued the middle path of life, 
content with competence, and not ambi- 
tious of superfluity, they would probably 
have ultimately obtained the grand deside- 
ratum—/appiness ; the object of man’s con- 
tinued pursuit, or, as the poet happily ex- 
presses it, 


o Our being’s end and aim.” 





But by the gratification of their ruling pro- 
pensities, they lost sight of the luminous 
object, and turned their backs upon it.— 
Such is the consequence of deviating from 
the path of moderation, into the extremes 
of Avarice and Prodigality. J. 


—_-- 
—_—_-—— 


STORY OF A PEASANT AND A 
PEDLAR OF SUABIA. 


~ 


AN inhabitant of a village in the circle | 


of Suabia was reduced to the most extreme 
poverty. For some days his family had 
subsisted only on a little oatmea!, and this 
being exhausted, their misery was extreme. 
A baker, to whom the father owed nine 
crowns, refused with unrelenting cruelty, 
to supply them with any more bread, till 
this sum was paid. 








The cries of his wretched babes, almost 
expiring for want, and the tears of an af- 
fectionate wife, pierced him with unutter- 
able anguish. ‘‘ Dearest husband!” said 
the distracted mother, “ shal! we suffer 
these miserable infants to perish? Have 
we given them birth, only to behold them 
die of hunger ? See these poor victims, the 
fruits of our love! Behold their cheeks al- 
ready covered with the paleness of death ! 
For me—I expire with grief and misery. 
Alas! could I but yet preserve their lives 
at the expence of my own! Run—fly to 
the next town,—speak our distresses—let 
not a false shame conceal them !—Every 
moment you lose, is a dagger to your dy- 
ing family. Perhaps heaven may yet be 
touched by our miseries. You may find 
some good-hearted person, who may yet 
relieve. us.” 

The unhappy father, covered with rags, 
and inore resembling a spectre than a man, 
hastened to the town. He entreated, he 
solicited, he described his wretched sitya- 
tion, with that affecting elequence which 
the bitterness of anguish myst inspire. In 
vain he implored compassion. Not-one 
would hear him. No one would assist 
him. Rendered desperate by such unex- 
pected cruelty, he entered into a wood, 
determined to attack the first passenger. 
Dire necessity now appeared a law, and an 
opportunity soon occurred. A pedilar pas- 
sing by, he stopped him. The pedlar made 
not the least resistance, but gave up his 
purse, containing twenty crowns. 

No sooner had the unfortunate man 
committed this robbery, than he felt the 
horrors of remorse, and, returning to the 
pedlar, threw himself, all in tears, at his 
feet. “ Take back your money,” said 
he ;—** believe how much it has cost me, 
before I could be resolved to commit this 
crime. My heart has been unused to guilt. 
Come, I beseech you, to my cottage. You 
will there see the only motives that could 
lead me to this action, and when you view 
the deplorable condition of my family, you 
will. forgive,—you will pity me,—you will 
be my benefactor, my preserver.” 

The poor honest pedlar raised the unfor- 
tunate man, and comforted him. Unable 
to withstand his solicitations, or rather 
yielding to the feelings of his own com- 
passionate heart, he hesitated not to follow 
the peasant. But with what emotions did 
he enter the ruinous habitation! How 
moving every object! The children almost 
naked, lying in straw, dying with hunger, 
and the mother a picture of the deepest 
distress. 

The peasant relates the adventure to 





als 
his wife. ‘ You know,” he said, “ with 
what eagerness I went to the town, in the 
hope of finding some relief. But ah! I 
met only hard hearts, people busied in 
amassing riches, or in dissipating what they 
already have, in luxury and idle expences. 
Refused by ail-—desperate—furious—-! 
went intoa neighbouring wood :—Can you 
believe it? I have dared to lay violent 
hands on this good man;—I have dared— 
Oh! I cannot tell you.” 

“ Pity my poor babes!” exclaimed the 
distracted mother, looking with moving 
earnestness at the pedlar: “ consider our 
miserable situation. Alas! poverty hath 
not altered our sentiments. In all our 
misery we have yet preserved our honesty. 
I beseech your mercy for my husband ;—I 
implore your compassion for these wretch: 
ed infants.” 

The good pedlar, melted by this melan 
choly scene, mingled his tears with those 
of these poor people. ‘Iam your ‘iend,’ 
said he; “ take these twenty crowns,—I 
insist upon it. Why is not my ability e 
qual to my good wishes for you? I grieve 
that I cannot secure you a happier lot for 

the future.”——« What!” answered the 
peasant, “instead of treating me as your 
enemy, you are so good as to be my pro- 
tector ?—-Would you be my preserver?—- 
Alas! my crime renders me unworthy of 
this goodness. No! if 1 die with hunger, 
I will not take this money.”—The pedlar 
insisting still, compells him to take it. 
The whole family kiss the benevolent hand 
which had thus preserved them from death. 
Tears only on every face can speak their 
grateful hearts, and the pedlar retires with 
that sweet delight which benevolent minds 
alone can taste. 

Oh ye, on whom fortune smiles, the 
gay, the proud, the affluent, the avarici- 
ous! after this example of benevolence in 
a poor pedlar, can your hearts be ever 
inaccessible te pity? Can you henceforth 
behold, unmoved, the sufferings of your 
fellow-creatures? Fortune is inconstant. 
Enjoy her present favours ; but forget not 
this important truth,—that your superflui- 
ties, at least, are the patrimony of the 
poor. 


1» 





MODESTY. 

Modesty is not oaly an ornament but 2 
guard to virtue. Itisa kind of quick and 
delicate feeling in the soul, which makes 
her shrink from every thing that ‘has dan- 
gerinit. It is suchan exquisite sensibility 
as warns her to shun. the first appearance 
of every t! hing that is pBurtfal. 
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tants lived by the chase, 
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The 


Observer, No 
monstrous beast! how like a swine he lies!” 


SHAKESPEARE. 
BS ide te welsh 06s ann eee 
“The rule of not too much; by temperance taught, 
** In what thou eat’st and drink’st.”’ 


*¢ Oh, 


MILTON. 


ONE of the most vile habits that is in- 
cident to man, is that of intemperance. No- 
thing is more commendable, especially to 
young persons, than sobriety and temper- 
ance, which are two of the greatest bles- 
sings that man can hope for, because they 
are the acquirers of health and virtue. It 
is‘said of an ancient philosopher, that, he 
once saw a young man going toa public 
feast, and immediately picked him up in 
his arms and carried_him home, as one who 
was going to ruin and destruction, if he 
had not been brought home. If this was 
the idea ofa philosopher, at a time when 
temperance and sobriety were more predo- 
minant than at present, what would he 
think if he was to see a table decorated in 
the modern style? Let a person only see 
the difference between the ancient Medes 
and Persians. The former were brought 
up to a life of hardships, educated in a 
plain aa coarse manner, clear water serv- 

ed‘ them for their drink, and nothing but 
ceresses and the coarsest of victuals, with- 
but that which their ap- 
netite gave them, were their dainties. 
On the other hand, the Persians were bred 
up to an easy life, their tables were suppli- 
ed with wine, and all the Juxuries that 
were at that time invented; by this means 
they.became as effeminate as women, and 
of ¢ nsequence were unable to undergo 
the fatigues of war, while their alles, the 
Medes, were of stout and robust constitu- 
tions, and perfectly calculated to carry on 
war, which was looked upon as part of 
their trade. We also find, that, in the 
of the world, when its inhabi- 
that by using so 
mich ewercise in obtaining their food, they 
were in a*thealthy state, and lived toa 
greater age, than they have since men 
were able to procure their victuals without 
th@trouble of hunting. 

It ought to be recommended to all young 
persons never to accustom themselves to 
the frequent use of spiritous liquors, for 
they will find, when it is too late, that it 
will be a dificult matter to refrain from it. 
A young man may say, that he is con- 
scious of his own strength, and that he is 
certain that his weakness will not carry him 
but the fact is, that no 
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man is so much master of himself, but that 
he is oftentimes liable to be overcome. Dr. 
Johnson and Mr. Addison, two as great li- 
terary men as ever flourished, who, I have 
no doubt, governed themselves by philoso- 
phy, had not the entire command of them- 
selves in every respect, for they were both 
much addicted to drinking. There is an 
anecdote mentioned by the ancient histo- 
rians, concerning the great Cyrus. A 
Princess of extraordinary beauty had been 
taken prisoner in a war carried on by the 
Medes and Persians, whom they took great 
care of, to be a wife for Cyrus. Crvaus 
upon intimation of this, well knowing that 
men have not always the command of them- 
selves, declared that he would not indulge 
himself with the sight ofher, until the war 
was finished, for fear that he might be cap- 
tivated by her charms and beauty to sucha 
degree, that he would be unable to carry 
on thewar. A young man, a favourite of 
Cyrus, who was distinguished for his vir- 
tue and sell-command, was appointed to 
be her guardian. This young man, who 
had heretofore been entire master of him- 
self, found that he was mistaken in his i- 
deas, for the young Princess was so capti- 
valing, that love was irresistible, and he 
accordingly courted her as his own wife. 
Upon hearing of this, Cyrus sent for the 
young man, who came with reluctance in- 
to his presence, expecting every moment 
to be his last. But how was he surprised, 
in meeting with nothing bata slight re- 
proof from Cyrus, who told him, in words 
nearly to this effect,—that it was not less 
than he expected, for he was confident that 
no man had the entire control of himself, 
so much, but that he might in some way or 
other, be conquered. The young man 
was dismissed, and pleased with the good 
treatment he had met with from Cyxus, 
he resolved for the future, never to expose 
himself to any dangers, in which he was-to 
rely upon hisown strength. This ingtance 
affords a proof that men, even the most vir- 
tuous, are liable oftentimes to be deceiv- 
ed, when they least expect it. 


DIOGENES. 


-_———,: 
He 


SELECT LESSONS OF WISDOM. 


THERE are but two things that can 
reasonably deserve the care of a wise man; 
the first is the study of virtue, which makes 
himehonest; the second is the use of life, 
which makes him content. 

Every man has something good in his 
composition, which may be much improv- 
ed by cultivation and diligence. 








often ruins the best- 
while patience ripens the 


PRECIPITATION 
laid designs, 
most difficult. 

Ciearness is the rule of speaking, as 
sincerity is the rule of thiaking. Too 
bright sallies of wit, like flashes of light- 
ning, rather dazzle than illuminate. 

. Ir adds great weight to a man’s counsel, 
when we see that he advises. nothing but 
what he does, nor exactsany thing from o- 
thers, from which he himself desires to be 
excused. 

WE scarce ever find iaitin from their 
principles to be in estimation even with 
those to whom they revolt, especially when 
the probabilities of emolument or superior 
rank accompany their defections ; nor is it 
in the power of any human authority to 
preserve such men from the reproach and 
infamy they merit. 

PROCRASTINATION in well-grounded 
love, as well as in other affairs of life, is 
generally imprudent, and often ends in 
loss, disappointment and repentance. 

Tue reverse of solitude is not a multi- 
tude of people, but the society we love. 

Give liberty of conscience to all men, 
said the amiable Feneton ; not, as if all 
opinions are alike tndiforent, but that it is 
our duty patiently to permit that which 
Gop permits, and to lead men from the de- 
viations of*error, by the sweet and gentle 
powers of persuasion. 

Tue goodness of the hearymay be unaf- 
fected by the falsity of our opinions. Hu- 
manity has triumphed in minds that avow- 
ed the most erroneous notiens, in the dark- 
est times, and under the heaviest pressure 
of prejudices. When the infamous Catha- 
rine de Medicis had persuaded Charles the 
IXth of France to massacre all the Protes- 
tants of the kingdom, that detestable Prince 
sent orders to the governors of the different 
provinces to put all the Huguenots to death 
in their respective districts:—** Sire,” said 
one Catholic Governor, who will be ever 
dear to humanity, I have too much 


_respect for your majesty not to persuade 


myself that the orders I have received must 
be forged; but if, which Gop forbid, it 
is really your majesty’s order, I have too 
much respect for your majesty to obey it.” 





———— 


WOMEN COMPARED TO BOOKS. 


W omen are books, and men the reafers 
be, 

In whom oft-times they great erratas 

Here sometimes we a blot, there we e 

A leaf misplac’d, at least a line awry ¢ 

If they are books, I wish that my wife w 

An almanac, to change her every year, 
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AN EXPLANATION, BY G.S. 
Cfthe Poetry, given in ciphers in the 
last number. 

« The helpless crawling caterpillar trace, 
From the first period of his reptile race: 
Cloth’d in dishonour, on the leafy spray, 
Unseen, he wears his silent hours away ; 
Till satiate grown of all that life supplies, 
Self-taught the voluntary martyr dies. 

Deep under earth his darkling course he 
bends, 

And to the tomb a willing guest descends, 

There, long secluded in his lonely cell, 

Forgets the sun, and bids the world farewell. 

O’er the wide waste the wint’ry tempests 
reign, 

And driving snows usurp the frozen plain : 

In vain the tempest beats, the whirlwind 
blows, 

No storms can violate his grave’s repose. 

But when revolving months have won their 






way, (phyrs play, 
When smile the woods, and when the ze- 
When ugh vivid world in summer’s 
bloom, (tomb: 


He bursts, and flies triumphant from the 
And while his new-born beauties he dis- 
plays, 
we conscious joy his alter’d form surveys, 
Mark, while he moves amid the sunmy beam, 
O’er his soft w ings the varying lustre gleam. 
Launch’d into air, on purple wings he 
soars ; (plores ; 
Gay nature’s face with wanton glance ex- 
Proud of his various beauties, wings his 
way? 
And spoils the fairest flowers, himself more 
fair than they. (vain, 
And deems weak man the future promise 
When worms can die, and glorious rise 
again ? 








{The following origina! lines in ciphers, by the same 
gentleman who deciphered the ab.ve, will be found 
more ditiicult to explain, than either of the pieces 
that have yet appeared in the Repository. ‘This 
gentleman is a native of Pennsvlvan’a; he has 
studied this science (if it may be so termed) both in 
Lurope and America, and is completely master of all 
the keys for undefstanding it. ] 

Rreuy ild rasteeeid seg nirz csoktssh’ig es 

ksebz, 
» i He dl a : : oe . 

Gsifxez pzogekg ald wkezgg’ye ild nresg 

fisthza ; 

Fs nez hstck-tren stify lestf-vckisgr’y sif 

nirz gnessbz, 

jrazkok stify yezstanr nich grosthze. 


vestizig nirz jstfay’sezs fichj es 
szegn ; 

gon es lesxnchessechckge schigz, 
DS grstekk rez, stbenzs kstewchsge, 
nastgnez 

Ste maT ild gjezan ald szacchgez. 


Mesfy es stfetzkeg tuckstsy nirz nchehw is 
ner xstesz, 

Rsig tsostlz seg richkd es tsichekfey ; 

Nirz yckegn szles-t’ye, nich wkasgg jes- 
kka waazsts, 

Ild wkozgn wis rsig gastles-checks yaz- 
stse. G.S. 


—_——— 


CHARACTER OF LOUIS XVI. 


Louis XVI. was of a mild, humane dis- 
position, and had a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the happiness of his people. Those 
who accosted him unexpectedly found him 
sometimes blunt anc austere. He was a 
good husband, a tender father, and an ex- 
cellent master ; but, in general, he was more 
esteemed than beloved in his court. Louis 
XVI. possessed knowledge, and was fond 
of reading. With a great deal of good sense, 
he was observed, on certain important oc- 
casions, to be timid and trresolute. If he had 
that courage which arises from reflection, 
he wanted that intrepid courage which 
pleases the French. In him ended the third 
dynasty of the kings of France, and with 
him the monarchy, the origin of which can 
be traced back to 461, and which has con- 
sequently lasted about ‘1 centuries. He 
was beheaded on the 21st of January, 1793, 
aged 38 years, having reigned 18, 

THE MISTAKE. 

A Gentleman that had for some time paid 
his addresses to a young lady, having occa- 
sion to go into the country, called at her 
house to take his leave, but was surprised 
to hear that Miss was not up, and accord- 
ingly told the maid, that he was sorry her 
young mistress indulged herself so much in 
the arms of Morpheus. The maid said she 
might forget Mr. Morpheus’s name, and 
therefore hoped he would be kind enough 
to write down the message. He, agreea- 
bly to the girl’s requést, wrote the message 
down, which she faithfully gave to her mis- 
tress. The young lady, on reading the 
note, turned pale, calling her lover cruel, 
jelous man, to suspect that she had an in- 
trigue with any person, and much more 
with Mr. Morpheus, a man she never saw 
nor heard of in her life. The moment break- 
fast was over, she posted to a female confi- 
dante, and shewed her the note, declaring 
that for such an ungenerous suspicion, she 
was determined never more to speak to her 
lover again. Her friend being better read, 
explained the matter, telling her that Mor- 

pheus was the god of sleep, and all that 
her lover meant, was to chide her.for slum- 
bering so long. Miss saw her error, blush- 
ed for her ignorance, and the next meeting 








| things were amicably settled. 











PHILADELPHIA, 


JULY 18, 1801. 
& The Fourth of July, (inst.) is stated 


in most of the papers throughout the Uni- 
ted States, to be the twenty-stath anniversary 
of American Independence. This is not 
correct. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was passedon the 4th of July, 17765 
and of course the jirst anniversary could 
not take place till the same day of the 
month in 1777, and counting regularly from 
that period, the present year will be found 
to be only the twenty-fifth anniversary of that 
ever-memorable epoch. Ep. 

e+ « « Happy they, the happiest of their kind, 

Whem gentle stars unite; and, in one fate, 

Their loves, their fortune, and their beings blend ! 

THOMSON’S SEAS. 

MARRIED.....In the Northern Liber- 
ties.....On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
Rogers, Mr. Joseph Thatcher, to Miss Sa- 
rah Bollen.....On the 15th, by Mr. Cor- 
nelius Faulkner, esq. Mr. George Harley, 
coppersmith, to Mrs. Margaret Laskey. 

schineteieeveaaal At New-York....On the 11th, 

Mr. M. M. Vv an Gilson, merchant, to Miss 
Catharine Morrell, daughter of Mr. Abram 
Morrel, deceased, of Elizabeth Town..... 
On the same evening, Mr. Jacob Bradford, 
merchant, to Miss Eliza Dunscomb. 


Like bubbles on the sea of ma'ter born, 
We rise, we break, and to that sea return. 


DIED.....At his house in Delaware 
County, on the 14th mst. Mr. John Cun- 
Mt te 


POP ES 


seseseeeeeAt Providence, on the 9th, Mrgg 
Mary Lowell, the consort of David Haw- 
ell, esq. New-Port, [R. 1.] 

oisebaitbe ...At Newark, on the Ist, Miss 
Ann Earclay, late of New-York, in the 21st 
year of her age. 

seseeseeeeeeAt New-York, on the llth, and 
on Suncay evening was interred with ma- 
sonic ee J.J. Vancenbroeck, esq. 
native of Holland, late Grand Becral’y 
of the Grand Lodge of that State. 

s«-At Albany, on the 29thPult.4n 

the 82d year of her age, Mrs. Christian 
Livingston, widow of the late Philip Liv- 
ingston, esq. Of New-York. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The steccnd part of * Dormouse; or, The Transmuta- 
tion,” is suppressed, by particular desire of the author. 

«« C. X.’s" sonnet will appear next week. 

We would advise * Colvin Reawood,” to send his ad- 
vertisement (post y aid) to the editor cf the Dublin 
Magezine. 

“ The Observer, No. 5, 6, & 7,” are received, 

The author of ** A/éert, a Tale,” is informed, in answer 
to his request, that as soon as the whole of the cepy 
is forwarded, its ;ublication will be ecmmer ced. 
‘Lhis was hinted beicre in the sgth number, 
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TEMPLE of the MUSES. 


——aE 5 2 2 oo 


(The following sympathetic Pallad of “ Atrenw Brooke 


os Win veRmeRE,” is frm a correspondent, whose | 


communications, both original aad selected, we have 
frequently had the pleasure of acknowledging. —The 
answer is from his own pen, in which the reader 
will perceive the spirit of ihe original happily 
pursued. ] 


ALLEN BROOKE OF WINDERMERE, 


SAY, have you in the valley seen 
A gentle youth of pensive mein? 
And have you mark’d his pallid cheek, 
That does his secret sorrow speak? 
Perhaps you’d wish his name to hear,— 
’Tis ALLEN BROOKE of WINDERMERE. 


But, ah! the cause that prompts his sigh, 
That dims with tears his sparkling eye, 
That bids his youthful cheek turn pale, 
And sorrow’s hue o’er health’s prevail ; 
That cause from me you must not hear, 
Ask ALLEN Brooke of WINDERMERE. 


Yet needless were his words to prove, 
This sorrow springs from hopeless love; 
Go to the youth,—of Jessy speak, 

Then mark the crimson on his cheek ; 
That blush will make the secret clear, 
Of ALLEN Brooke of WINDERMERE. 


And oh! believe his JE ssy’s breast, 
Is still with answ’ring cares oppress’d ; 
But know, a Father’s stern command, 
With-holds from him my willing hand : 
All but a Father’s frown I’d bear, 
For ALLEN Brooke of WINDERMERE. 


Then, gentle stranger, seek the youth, 
And teil him of his Je ssy’s truth ; 
Say that you saw my alter’d cheek 
My faithful bosom’s anguish speak; 
Say that ‘till death I'l] hold most dear 
My ALLEN Brooke of WINDERMERE. 


ee08 


THE ANSWER. ~ 


I MET the youth in sorrow clad, 
His visage pale,—his looks were sad ; 
I ask’d the cause, he feign’d a smile, 
While tears his sorrow did beguile: 

I ask’d his name, the youth drew nigh, 
And answer’d, with a pensive sigh, 
My name I must not now declare, 
Ask Jessy S$ of WINDERMERE. 


I said, good friend, pray let me know 
The cause that fills your heart with wee? 
The youth repli’, “tis all in vain, 

My Jessy i shall ne’er obtain ; 

Her cruel Father’s flinty heart 

Hath caus’d me trom my Jessy part ! 

A lonesome wand’rer I will be, 

Till Death’s kind hand shall set me free. 





I strove to ease his troubled heart, 
When JeEssy’s truth I did impart ; 
Toidhim ** that Jessy’s faithful breast 
‘+ Was still with answ’ring cares oppress’d; 
‘+ Phat | had seen your alter’d check 
** Your faichful busem’s anguish speak : 
‘And to tll death you'd hold most dear 
‘“ Your ALLEN BROOKE of WINDER- 

MERE.” 





The youth, with tender look, repli’d, 
Jessy I know would be my bride ; 
But of ! the cruei Father's frown, 
Would weigh my tender JEssy down! 
Then ALLEN heav'd another sigh, 
And looki)g rou id—behold hard by, 
A pond !—(o’er which two willows weep) 
Where ALLEN plung’d into the deep!!! 


His corse next day was taken therce, 
The crowd attending was immense ; 
W ho mingled sorrows most sincere, 


For ALLEN BrookkE of WINDERMERE: 


But when the dismal tale was told, 
The conscious Father’s blood ran cold ! 
And tott’ring to his house he hi’d,— 
Nor sooner reach’d it than he di’d! 


But oh! the pangs! who can relate, 
That fell to lovely Jessy’s fate? 
Two strokes like this so shvok her mind, 
That Jessy needs must be confin’d ! 
A dreary prison now must save, 
Jessy, from an untimely grave! 
4h! cruel Fathers, read this tale, 
Ner let your av’ rice still prevail. R. W. 
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For the Paitapetpuia Repository. 


VERSES, 
Written on the Death of a Young Lady. 


AH ! how shall I support the grief, 
That preys upon my heart? 

Where shall I seek, where find relief, 
From sorrow’s keenest smart? 


Grief in my heart triumphant holds 
Her melancholy reign, 

Too faithful mem’ry scenes unfolds, 
Which add fresh pangs to pain. 


The purling brook, the shady grove, 
The rocks o’ergrown with moss, 

And every scene in which I move, 
Reminds me of my loss. 


Oft I bend o’er the sacred earth, 
Where lies ali I hold dear; 

And then the rising sigh bursts forth, 
And oft the silent tear. 


Alas! can I restrain the tears, 
Which flow fast from mine eyes ; 

For Death has seiz’d all Il heid dear, 
Andin the grave she lies. 


In vain was tri’d each human art, 
Her valu’d life to save ; 

But art could no relief impart,— 
She found an early grave, 


Thus fell in youth, and beauty’s bloom, 
The lovely, virtnons tair; 

But tho' her corse lies in the tomb, 
Remembrance paints her here. 


The fairest flow’rs that deck the glade, 
1°l) plant around her tomb ; 

The fairest trees shall form a shade, 
To grace the hallow’d dome. 


And when at last my eyes shall close, 
Then piace me by her side ; 

There toenjoy a long repose ;—_ 
Veath shail us not aivide. 





ABEL RIHLARMAN. | But few go there to worship Gop. 


* For the Puitapecputa Repository. 


EXPECTATION. 
IN THE STYLE OF C, MELMOTH. 


EXPECTATION’s pleasing transports, 
O’er my soul their powers dispense ; 

Tender tumults touch my bosom, 
Waking ev’ry genial sense. 


Thought is overcharg’d with fondness, 
Dear ideas all combine, © 

When I view the charming EMMA, 
Love and angel-sweetuess’ miae. 


Tho’ obdurate time divide us, 
Far as are the distant poles, 

Yet do love and friendship join us, 
Kindred and cemented souls. 


Soon the intervening causes, 
Of our absence shall remove, 

Soon will more than usual transport, 
Give us more than usual love. 


Haste the time—roll on ye seasons, 
Ripen coming happiness 57 « 

Ope your stores of choicest §feasures, 
Wrap us in extatic bliss— 1}! 









EUGENIUS. 


For the Puttapitpatas ReEPCsirory. 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA 
IN THE 34th NUMBER. 


As PoverTy is understood 
To beto mana wholesome good, 
And that great aétions do proceed, 
From the extremity of need, 
Why should we grumble at our fate, 
Since everyglay we’re growing great? 
Aud all our‘enemies must own, 
In this respeét they’re quite outdone. 

° A. 


A RECEIPT FOR COURFSHIP. 


TWO or three dears, and two or three 
sweets ; 
Two or three balls, and two or three treats; 
Two or three serenades given as « lure; 
‘Two or three oaths how much they endure; 
Two or three messages sent in oue day; 
Two or three times lcd out from the piay; 
Two orthree soft speeches made by the way; 
Twoor three ticketstor twoor three times; 
T woor three love-letters writ ali inrhymes; 
Two or three months kecping strié to thece 
rules, ° 


Can never fail making a couple of fools. 


ON GOING TO CHURCH. 


SOME go to Church just for a walk, 
And some go there to leugn and talk; 
Some go there tor speculation ; : 
Some go there for observation ; 
Some go there to meet a lover ; 
Some the impulse oft discover ; 
Some go there to ineet a frienc 
Some go there their time te spe 
Some goto learn their parson’s 
Some go there to wound ‘his fame 
Many go there to dose and nod,— 





{| 
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